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replaced by patriotism and cosmopolitanism.5' Kant's view is
that national instincts and conflicts may be necessary for progress
in a primitive stage of development, but that with the evolution
of civilization reason must take the lead.
Liberalism was also the creed of Wilhelm von Humboldt
(1767-1835), a profound thinker, a great scholar and a distin-
guished Prussian statesman.1 In his book on " the limits of the
State " he professes extreme distrust of every extension of State
activity beyond the maintenance of security and justice. The
aim of life was to him the harmonious development of all the
forces of the individual. After the fall of Napoleon he realized
that Germany needed some power both for defence and for satis-
fying her self-consciousness, but he did not wish to make her too
unitary and powerful because this would imply the risk of render-
ing her a conquering State " which no true German could desire "
and which would endanger the intellectual and scientific develop-
ment of the German nation.2
When the French Revolution broke out, it aroused enthusiasm
in Germany.3 Many years later Hegel, who had since become
the glorifier of the Prussian monarchy and of the powerful State,
recalled the impression of the Revolution on his youthful mind
in the words : " The idea of Right asserted itself, and the old
fabric of injustice broke down. It was a glorious sunrise. All
thinking beings celebrated that event. A noble emotion reigned
in that epoch, the world was thrilled with spiritual enthusiasm
as if the Divine had now become reality in the world."
Friedrich Gentz, too, who later became a pillar of Metter-
nich's policy of reaction, belonged to these ardent admirers of
the Revolution, but was converted to the spirit of the English
constitution through the influence of Burke. Gentz was in the
Prussian Civil Service but left Prussia mainly because the revolu-
tionary spirit seemed to him to have gained too much ground in
high places. He asserted that not only were some of the most
influential statesmen, like Beynie and Lombard, friends and
supporters of the Revolution, but that at least nine-tenths of the
Civil Service were outspoken revolutionaries, besides countless
other people, among them scholars and members of the high
nobility and of the army.4
1 Cf. O. Harnack, W* von Humboldt, 1913.
2Cf. F, Meinecke,  Weltbiirgertom twd Naiionalstaat, 1912, p. 19>
3 Cf. G. P. Gooch, Germany and the French Revolution, 1920.
4 Cf. Frieda Braune, Burke in Deutschlemd, 1915, p. 168.   This book gives a most
interesting picture of the influence of Burke on German opinion m regard to the
Revolution, and on the development of German political ideas in general.   Burke s